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should be conducted by a steady pressure of closely
consecutive reasoning, a syllogistic uncoiling of proposi-
tions which shall insert or insinuate themselves into a
vacantly receptive understanding in one continuous line.

Now Mr. Ruskin neither gets his truths nor conveys
them in this manner. We have already entered a two-
fold defence of his scientific method of inquiry. We
have pointed out, in the first place, how the "facts"
which can be ascertained by the elimination of human
feeling, through the dry light of the intellect, are not
the sort of facts he seeks; human facts, true social facts
require for their finding the penetrative and construc-
tive powers of the human imagination. Economic facts,
which are to be measured, not objectively in terms of
money, but subjectively in terms of human life, cannot
be learnt except by the organic application of all the
interpretative powers of man, sympathetic as well as
ratiocinative. Again, we have shown that when the
subject-matter has o^qice been placed in position for
strict intellectual analysis, Mr. Ruskin, though not
infallible, is far more competent than most of his
detractors, and is quite capable of excluding passion
and imagination where pure reasoning has rightful
sway.

Now the same vital difference in method affects
Mr. Ruskin's mode of teaching. Much of this teaching
consists in attempts to make facts felt, to vitalise know-
ledge. Social facts conveyed in statistics, or in abstract
terminology, are mere formal acquisitions of the intel-
lect ; they may be serviceable for proving or disproving
propositions in the practice of intellectual gymnastics,
but when it is sought to relate them to other classes of
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